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»@ There's 


no place 
like home 


FOR 
ACCIDENTS 


2 wey thousand, five hundred 
killed. Four million, five hundred 
thousand wounded; 120,000 of them 
with permanent disability. 

At first glance these figures might 
seem to be taken from a War De- 
partment communique reporting 
our armed forces’ combat losses. 
But they are even more tragic than 
that: they are the numbers of per- 
sons injured or killed in home acci- 
dents during 1942. They are the 
people who died, not for their ideals, 
as the men of our army and navy 
have died; not to put down the 
scourge of fascist tyranny; they are 
those who died stupid or thought- 
less deaths. It was the unanchor- 
ed scatter rug, the naphtha used to 
clean a soiled dress, the pillow in 
an infant’s crib, which killed them; 
rickety ladders, cluttered stairways, 
and faulty appliances which left so 


6 many of them maimed. 
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Home accidents in 1942 killed 
more persons than any other type 
of accidents. 

The immediate cost of these 
deaths and injuries has been esti- 
mated at $600,000,000. Many of 
them, however, helped to delay 
production necessary to win this 
war; thus the estimate of their cost 
might well be extended to include 
the lives of men in our armed forces 
who died for lack of equipment 
they might have had if someone on 
the home front had been on the 
job instead of on a hospital bed. 

In a happier time these accidents 
might be shrugged off as inevitable. 
Today, however, two grim facts 
rise to contradict this kind of heed- 
less fatalism: These accidents can 
be prevented; they must be pre- 
vented, if we are to win the war 
quickly and with the greatest poss- 
ible economy of human life. Acci- 
dents, fatal and otherwise, no long- 
er merely hurt us; today they also 
help Hitler and his fellow fascists. 

We are in the midst of a drive to 
save the lives and the productive 
capacity destroyed in 1942 by what 
has been aptly termed the “7th 
column.” Only prompt and unflag- 
ging efforts will enable us to ac- 
complish our purpose. 

Though it is small comfort to 
those whose lives have been de- 
ranged by needless suffering re- 
sulting from home accidents, those 
30,500 who died, and the millions 
who were injured, may not have 
been in vain. They may not if— 
and it is a big if—we, the fortun- 
ate ones, can profit by their errors 
to save our own and others’ lives 
in crucial 1943 by preventing home 
accidents and home fatalities. To 
do less is to betray the trust which 
has been placed in us, as respons- 
ible citizens of a democratic govern- 
ment. To do less may jeopardize 
that government itself. 








66 
Srop ACCIDENTS Now.” 


That war cry rang through St. Paul 
and Minneapolis during the week of 
January 24 to 30 as the twin cities were 
enlisted in a mighty army for safety— 
at home, in the plant, and in traffic. The 
campaign, the first demonstration of the 
National Tour, was hailed by the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press as “the most inten- 
sive anti-accident campaign in the his- 
tory of the nation.” (For other details of 
the tour, see page 6.) 


With Mayor John J. McDonough of 
St. Paul and Mayor Marvin L. Kline of 
Minneapolis as executive chairmen in 
their respective cities, five committees, 
on public, farm, industrial, home and 
traffic safety swung into action early in 
January to blanket the cities and most 
of the state with the Stop Accidents 
message. 


Safety councils throughout the state, 
farm organizations, industrial safety 
technicians, the clergy, school officials, 
police and fire departments and volun- 
teer groups representative of all elem- 
ents of community life cooperated in 
the activities. 

The campaign reached an estimated 
700,000 of the 900,000 residents of the 
metropolitan area, while parts of the 
program reached at least 60 percent of 
the total population of the state outside 
this region. Large numbers of people 
in North and South Dakota, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin also re- 
ceived the message. 


Radio talks by Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
and Mayors McDonough and Kline; 
sermons in Twin Cities churches; ap- 
proximately one and one-half million 
leaflets and stickers; outdoor advertis- 
ing; street car cards; and motion picture 
strips were among the avenues through 
which the plea for safety was aimed at 
the public. Fashion shows, demonstra- 


tions of emergency rescues, and lunch- 
eons attended by industrial leaders of 
the area helped spread the message, 
“Stop Accidents Now.” 


TWIN CITIES’ DEMONSTRATION 
SHOWS AND SELLS SAFETY 


The week was divided as follows: 
Monday, Jan. 25, Public Safety; Tuesday, 
Jan. 26, Farm Safety; Wednesday, Jan. 
27, Industrial Safety; Thursday, Jan. 28, 
Home and School Safety; Friday, Jan. 
29, Traffic Safety. A mammoth “United 
for Victory” parade concluded the week. 

The Home and School Safety Day 
schedule led off at 9 a. m. with radio 
interviews; discussion programs and 
dramatic shows—12 in all—followed 
from then until 10:45 that night. 

Boys and girls in elementary and high 
schools signed pledges to “Stop the Axis 
Now” by avoiding accidents; they re- 
ceived lapel stickers signifying their 
pledges had been made. Other pupils 
distributed 50,000 “Fight the Axis in 
Your Home” leaflets (see page 12): 
100 safety posters were placarded on 
school bulletin boards; a safety film was 
run in high schools. 

A safety poster contest was held in 
junior and senior high schools, with war 
stamps as first prize. Another contest, 
in elementary schools, featured heroic- 
size snowmen accompanied by safety 
messages (see cut). Safety engineers 
and other experts spoke on safety at 
technical high schools. 

Five leading department stores of the 
two communities arranged safety dis- 
plays in show windows and set up booths 
where safety pledges were signed and 
literature distributed. At each booth 
a fishbowl contained the names of Twin 
Cities servicemen overseas; after making 
their pledges, girls drew names of the 
men to whom they promised to write. 
telling of the pledge to promote safety 
to help win the war. 

Plays dramatizing safety were present- 
ed at meetings of the Parent-Teachers 
groups and at the Minneapolis Federat- 
ed Womens Club meeting. Each parent- 
teachers meeting also received slogans 
on safety, and all members signed the 


safety pledge. All other civic clubs = 
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5 5 Elizabeth Lyman of 
Minneapolis is warned 
by Mrs. H. Lester Da- 
vies, president of the 

# Fifth District Federa- 


tion of Women’s 
Clubs, that she may 
slice her fingers as 
well as the bread. 


meeting on that day received brief 
safety messages. Meanwhile, OCD Vic- 
tory Aides stopped at every home in the 
city, distributing 80,000 copies of the 
leaflet, “Fight the Axis in Your Home.” 
Other activities included a demonstra- 
tion at the Minneapolis Youth Center and 
the preparation of a float by pupils of 
the St. Paul Vocational School for the 
“United for Victory” parade. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis were con- 
gratulated by Col. John Stilwell, Council 
president, and A. V. Rohweder, Council 
vice-president for Home and Farm safe- 
ty and president of the Minnesota Safety 
Council. 


Saint Paul and Minneapolis citizens, 
service for the nation through the excel- 
lent crusade they carried out this week.” 


The people of the Twin Cities, said 
Mr. Rohweder, “have given the safety 
movement another example of what can 
be done by the coordinated work of city 
officials and citizens of a community.” 


Direct result of the interest created by 
the drive: acceptance of a quota for the 
Twin Cities of $100,000 to be raised for 
the War Production Fund to Conserve 
Manpower. Harry A. Bullis, president 
of General Mills, accepted the appoint- 
ment as Minneapolis chairman, and Ben- 
jamin H. Ridder, publisher of the St. 
Paul Dispatch, was enlisted as St. Paul 
chairman. 


Ordinary adhesive tape on 
the soles of rubbers and 
overshoes makes them prac- 
tically skidproof. Mrs. R. W. 
Bradfield, of Minneapolis, 
member of the home and 
school safety committee, 
shows how it's done. 



















Seven hours’ work went into 
the making of this heroic- 
sized snowman at the Farns- 
worth school in St. Paul. 











Conserve MANPOWER for war- 
power! 

With that theme the most far-reach- 
ing safety campaign ever undertaken 
in America began last month in St. 
Louis, Mo. Opening gun—or barrage— 
of the campaign was the 9,000 mile 
nationwide tour of executives of the 
National Safety Council’s War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Manpower. Head- 
ed by Wiliam A. Irvin, Fund chairman 
and former president of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, the tour was arranged to 
set up, in the 15 communities visited, 
organizational machinery to implement 
and finance the intensive campaign to 
save all Americans from needless death 
and injury through accidents. Other 
members of the tour included: Col. John 
Stilwell, NSC president; Ned H. Dear- 
born, executive vice-president; and a 
corps of technical experts who helped 
set up the city-by-city campaigns. 

Cities visited were: St. Louis, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Dallas, El Paso, San Diego, Ft. Worth, 
Houston and New Orleans. 

The campaign is designed to raise 
$5,000,000, which is regarded as the 
amount necessary to underwrite the 
now all-inclusive accident prevention 
activities of the Council. The fund, to be 
administered by Mr. Irvin and the Nat- 
ional Safety Council’s board of trustees, 
has $1,500,000 on hand, and an addition- 
al $500,000 pledged. 

Mr. Irvin and his colleagues met with 
local leaders in the cities visited to dis- 
cuss the vital need of accident prevention 
programs that will help reduce the 
number of man-days lost through acci- 
dents, and to lay before them a compre- 
hensive program of accident prevention 
and safety control for immediate launch- 
ing in the respective areas. Although the 
primary emphasis in such plans is the 
prevention of industrial accidents, meas- 


Col. Stilwell and Mr. Irvin, arriving in the Twin 
Cities for the first demonstration of the tour, are 
greeted by (right) Arthur V. Rohweder, vice-pres- 
ident for home and farm safety and president of 
the Minnesota Safety Council. 


WARPOWER 


Nationwide Drive Under Way 


ures to prevent farm and off-the-job 
accidents also are under way. 

Plans prepared by the Council for 
combatting all kinds of accident prob- 
lems will be made available in all parts 
of the country as a result of the expan- 
sion made possible by the fund. Local 
safety councils throughout the nation 
were asked to federate with the Council 
to further the drive, responsibility for 
which was delegated to local commit- 
tees. Their membership comprises 
leaders of industry, business, labor and 
municipal agencies. 

The nationwide tour and the campaign 
which it touched off were characterized 
by Mr. Irvin as the first adequate at- 
tempt to prevent accidents in industry, 
on the farm, and off the job. 

“This all-out attack on accidents in 
the United States,” he said, “is the first 
of its kind where a campaign commen- 
surate with the size of the problem has 
been undertaken as a wartime measure 
at the direction of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

“The offensive against this foe, acci- 
dents—a foe which cannot be seen or 
fought in the open—has for its first 
objective measurable results that will 
save manpower for warpower.” 

President Roosevelt’s proclamation, 
calling upon the National Safety Coun- 
cil to help stem the rising tide of acci- 
dents, pointed out that the national toll 


(Continued on page 15, col. 2) 
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Authorities predict that 2,600 like him will die 
this year—most of them accidentally. 


An estimated 2,600 children under one 
year of age will die accidentally this 
year. 


This grim possibility was forecast re- 
cently by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company Statistical Bulletin. 

A rising birth rate, according to the 
Bulletin, is inevitably accompanied by 
an increased infant death rate. One out 
of every 1,000 children dies in his first 
year, most of them by mechanical suffo- 
cation, and most during winter months. 
Many deaths result from ill-advised at- 
tempts to keep the child warm by adding 
more or heavier covers.* 

This year, with thousands of women 
in war work, many newborn children 
will be cared for by persons less ex- 
perienced and less concerned for the in- 
fant’s safety. Many mothers will en- 
ter industry at the earliest possible mo- 
ment following childbirth. Finding 
competent volunteer or hired substi- 
tutes to take care of children will be 
more difficult than ever. 

Ideally, young mothers should stay 
out of industry altogether. Says the 
War Manpower Commission: “The first 
responsibility of women with young 
children, in war as in peace, is to give 
suitable care in their own homes to their 
children.” In practice, however, moth- 
ers must or will work; the problem then 
becomes one of providing carefuly super- 
vised day nurseries and otherwise bend- 
* National Safety Council figures for 1942 


showed an increase of 15 percent over 1941 
in deaths by mechanical suffocation, chiefly 





infants smothered by bedclothes. Deaths 
of children under five years increased seven 
percent over 1941. 
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DEATHS 








What not to do: Babies don’t need pillows; they 
are unhealthful as well as dangerous. 





ing every effort to bring home to every- 
one responsible for their care the realiz- 
ation of the many dangers to infants. 

The first and most important recom- 
mendation for greater safety is extreme 
caution against the possibility of the 


child’s smothering in blankets. Heavy 
duty laundry-type safety pins, about 
four inches long and made of heavy 


gauge wire, or blanket clips designed 
especially for the purpose, should be 
used to fasten blankets securely and 
keep them off the child’s face. Patented 
crib blankets are almost completely fool- 
proof for this purpose. 

High on the list of infant mortality 
causes is the soft pillow left in the child’s 
crib. Pediatricians uniformly warn 
against this; the danger of respiratory 
infections and the possibility of causing 
deformations of the spine make them 
unhealthful as well as hazardous. 

Next to suffocation in bedclothing, ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan Bulletin, the 
major cause of children’s and infants’ 
accidental deaths is suffocation when 
adults sleeping in the same bed roll over 
on them. 

In addition to suffocation, foreign 
bodies in the child’s air passages cause 
many deaths. Children are especially 
likely to breathe in food that they have 
regurgitated; lodging in the air passages, 

(Continued on page 14, col. 2) 
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a KNOW I do not need to impress up- 
on you the importance of the fight against 


accidents, from the standpoint of the 
war effort. One of our first obligations 
to the men in our fighting forces is to 
make sure that the lives of all Americans 
who are giving them the support they 
need from the production lines of the 
country are not sacrificed needlessly. 

Our task is an enormous one but by 
no means beyond accomplishment. The 
only thing that disturbs me is whether 
or not we shall be able to carry the 
message of safety to the entire popu- 
lation quickly enough and in a way 
which will awaken a true safety aware- 
ness. 

I can assure you that every activity 
of the National Safety Council has been 
geared to the urgency of the war require- 
ments. Our organization structure and 
the plans for projecting our work have 
all been streamlined to assure the great- 
est possible speed over the most direct 
routes to our objectives. At the mom- 
ent we are not concerning ourselves 
with long-range programs. Our decks 
are stripped for action. We are taking 
advantage of every opportunity to direct 
our fire where it will do the most good, 
and we are hoping all cooperating agen- 
cies will do likewise. 

Just as in warfare, the establishment 
of the principal objectives is of first im- 
portance, then follows the all-important 
task of planning the strategy of attack. 

On the home front an outstanding ex- 
ample of the many definite objectives 
is the increasing hazard of deteriorating 
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by Col. John W. Stilwell, President 
National Safety Council 


irreplaceable household equipment and 
appliances. 

If we are to prevent the accidents 
which are certain to occur in increasing 
numbers if such equipment and applian- 
ces are not kept in good repair, we must 
take the initiative in instituting well-or- 
ganized effort to establish effective chan- 
nels through which the public will re- 
ceive adequate instruction in proper 
maintenance methods. 

Many of us have erroneously become 
accustomed to thinking that the respon- 
sibility for home safety rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the housewife and 
that it is therefore solely a woman’s job. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It is equally a responsibility of 
every member of every family old 
enough to do something about it. Though 
I would not for one minute want to de- 
tract from the vital importance of the 
woman’s part in the picture, I should 
like to point out that a majority of the 
organizations which can and_ should 
take a leading part in home safety are 
now for the most part headed by men. 

There is no better example of this 
than an analysis of the approach to 
teaching the public how to take proper 
care of household equipment and ap- 
pliances. If we are to direct our efforts 
along the most effective lines we must 
on the one hand enlist the active coop- 
eratron of the public utility companies 
and associations, the servicing branches 
of the manufacturing companies, the 
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distributors and dealers and the repair 
shops—all of whom have a direct obli- 
gation to the public, and to themselves, 
to assure the utmost freedom from acci- 
dents in the use of equipment and ap- 
pliances. 

Then there are the fire prevention 
organizations, the insurance companies, 
the tradespeople who give service, and 
of course, the health organizations. All 
are interested in this problem. Even 
home economics and vocational teach- 
ers have a direct interest; and we must 
not overlook the importance of the 
home economics division, distributors, 
dealers, and associations of food manu- 
facturers. 

It is our job to bring all these forces 
to a focus, to initiate organized methods 
of channeling the instruction so that the 
mothers and fathers, the children and 
grandparents of every American family, 
and the managers of hotels and furnished 
apartments, are all brought within the 
scope of our influence and made to real- 
ize how necessary it is that they recog- 
nize and discharge their individual re- 
sponsibilities. 

We can give tremendous impetus to 
our attack by erecting an overall blanket 
of educational publicity by way of radio, 
press, motion pictures and through the 
programs of women’s organizations, par- 





ents and teachers groups, child and 
youth organizations, and civic and serv- 
ice clubs. 

I am sure you can see how unfair and 
nearsighted we should be if we were 
to attempt to place the full burden of 
responsibility on the individual house- 
wife. We men, particularly, have no 
right to shirk our responsibility in so 
vital an undertaking. 

So it is with many other phases of our 
nationwide home and farm safety pro- 
gram. 

You know, of course, that we shall 
have to lean heavily on voluntary ef- 
fort, particularly upon the facilities of 
existing organizations. We cannot, nor 
should we attempt to, build a new and 
elaborate organization structure in an 
effort to apply direct methods. The task 
is too enormous to be undertaken by 
any single organization by direct con- 
tact with the public. 

Our job in the National Safety Coun- 
cil is to accumulate the experiences grow- 
ing out of the nationwide effort, to dis- 
seminate sound information thus ac- 
quired, to point the way to the estab- 
lishment of objectives and strategy of 
attack, to assist cooperating agencies in 
planning effective activities, to produce 
adequate program aids and to keep the 
entire national safety program adequate- 
ly coordinated. Last and most im- 
portant of all we must discharge the 
obligation imposed upon us by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to mobilize the nation 
for safety to the end that American lives 
will be conserved for the war effort. 

We shall endeavor to discharge all 
of these responsibilities in a manner 
which I sincerely hope will continue to 
command the respect of all who are co- 
operating with us. I give you every as- 
surance that the National Safety Coun- 
cil will continue to assist you to the 
limit of its capacity and resources. 

VY: 
Col. Stilwell’s article is abstracted from 
a talk delivered before the meeting of 
the New York State Home and Farm 
Safety Advisory Committee January 6, 
A dozen committees..and -organizations, 
reporting on progress since the state- 
wide safety program was launched in 
May, 1942, revealed that the New York- 


(Continued on page 15, col. 1) 
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LABOR for VICTORY ®) 





by Mrs. Berneice Heffner, 
Secretary, American Federation of 
Government Employees 


Tar American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor are thrilled to 
play an active part in the great united 
effort to prevent accidents and con- 
tribute to victory. As wives and moth- 
ers of men on the production front, we 
have resolved to put safety into prac- 
tice in our homes; to instill its principles 
into our children; and to encourage our 
men-folks to be more careful, on and off 
the job. We look upon our enlistment in 
the National Safety Council’s campaign 
as a great opportunity for service. But 
we know that safety, like charity, begins 
at home. And so we accept the responsi- 
bility of being the home safety engineer. 
As such, we hope to acquaint ourselves 
with every home hazard, and we expect 
to do everything in our power to elim- 
inate these hazards. 

We are not underestimating the size 
of our job, because we know that ap- 
proximately half of all accidents happen 
in the home. Thousands of these injuries 
happened to skilled workers and key 
men in the nation’s war program. But 
even more important, they happened to 
our husbands, our brothers and our sons. 
These men were our providers. Without 
them thousands of families face a tragic 
future and thousands of families of dis- 
abled workers may find their savings 
wiped out before the workers are back 
on the job. 

Every American housewife should en- 
list in the National Safety Council’s cru- 





sade to prevent accidents—it is not the 
job of the American Federation of Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries alone. The Federation’s 
2,500,000 members will be augmented by 
millions of other women in all walks of 
life. For their benefit, let me say that 
we have learned from the National Safety 
Council where to look for home hazards. 
We know, for example, that falls cause 
more deaths than any other type of acci- 
dent in the home and that we must there- 
fore be careful to remove such things as 
toys and buckets and skates and brooms 
from the stairways and to see that icy 
steps and sidewalks are kept clear. We 
know that home fires annually cost hun- 
dreds of lives and millions of dollars at 
at time when America cannot afford to 
lose material or manpower. It is patri- 
otic, therefore, to be sure that supple- 
mentary heating devices are in good or- 
der and that fireplaces are _ properly 
screened. 

Every woman should realize, too, that 
the most dangerous room in the house is 
the kitchen. The kitchen is a woman’s 
work shop. With its shiny pots and pans, 
the kitchen has a natural and powerful 
attraction for youngsters. Accidents to 
these children may bring tragedy. And 


(Continued on page 14, col. 2) 





Mrs. Hefiner discusses the role of Labor's auxili- 
aries on ‘Labor for Victory’”’ over NBC. Participat- 
ing in the discussion are (left), I. M. Ornburn, sec- 
retary-treasurer representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and R. L. Forney, director of the 
Industrial Division of the National Safety Council. 
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COOK STOVES 


. GAS STOVES 


Use safety matches to 
light the stove. Close the 
match box before strik- 
ing the match; have the 
match lighted and in 
proper position before 
turning on the gas. If the 
flame flashes back and 
burns inside the burner, 
turn off the gas mo- 
mentafily and light the 
burner again. If the flashback continues the burner 
should be cleaned before being used again. Keep 
matches away from children and children away from 
the stove. 

Have oven and broiler doors open and stand to one 
side when lighting the oven. Take care to adjust 
burners so that liquids do not boil over and extin- 
guish burner flames, especially if you are to leave 
the kitchen. 


WOOD AND COAL STOVES 


Avoid overheating ranges. Stoves should never be 
cleaned with polish containing benzene or any other 
flammable liquid. Stoves and stovepipes should be 
inspected regularly to insure safe operation. 


VENTILATION 


Kitchens should be ventilated when cooking is going 
on, but drafts from windows near stoves may blow 
out gas flames. Avoid this. 








SAFETY GUIDE 
Printed in U. S. A. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, INC. 
20 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago 
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SAFETY GUIDES 


Reproduced above is No. 6 in the series 
of new, low-cost publications, 4x6”, each 
guide dealing with a separate home haz- 
ard or separate aspect of some hazard. 
Ideal for distribution in clubs and other 
organizations. Now available: Toys, 
Electric Cords, Matches, Step Ladders, 


e Step Stools, Kitchen Knives, Cans, Fur- 


niture, Cookstoves, Snow and Ice, Cook- 
ing (Pots and Pans) Home Dry Clean- 
ing, Stairways, (indoors), Bathtubs and 
Showers, Handling a Spade, How to Start 
a Nail, Use of Wrenches, Handsaws, Slic- 
ing Bread, Electric Lamps, Basement 
Hazards, Screwdrivers, Garden Tools, 
Sharpening Hand Tools, Poison Ivy, 
Poison Oak and Poison Sumac. 
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OHIO—A radio address by Gov. John 
W. Bricker on New Year’s Day opened 
Ohio’s “Farm and Home Safety Mobili- 
zation Month.” Six newspapers in Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton and 
Toledo ran special Farm and Home 
Safety pages, with pictures and a 2,400 
word story. 

Films, playlets, posters, talks and dis- 
cussions, checklists and displays were 
used to broadcast the safety measure 
throughout the state, looking toward a 
continuous year-round Home and Farm 
Accident Prevention Program. 

The program was organized by the 
Farm Accident and Fire Prevention 
Committee of the Ohio State Safety 
Council. H. C. Ramsower, Director of 
the Ohio State University College of 
Agriculture Extension Service, is honor- 
ary chairman of the committee, and 
Harry M. Pontious, Safety Director of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau, is chairman. 

Dayton—The Dayton Safety Council 
urged all to join the safety drive, calling 
safety the “key to victory.” 

Cleveland — The Greater Cleveland 
Safety Council is using radio as the major 
feature of its ten-week course in home 
safety which began February 10. Under 
the leadership of Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations, Cleveland women meet in pub- 
lic schools on successive Wednesday 
afternoons for 10 weeks. There for 15 
minutes they study a mimeographed 
syllabus which treats such home hazards 
as “Food Protection and Protective Foods” 
“Falls—the Greatest Home Hazard,” and 
“Fire Prevention in the Home.” The 
syllabus contains graphs and charts, a 
detailed outline of each subject, dis- 
cussion problems and questions, meth- 
ods of prevention, and bibliographies. 

Fifteen-minute talks by safety ex- 
perts from Cleveland’s station WBOE 
follow. Among the speakers are: Judge 
Lee E. Skeel, president of the Greater 
Cleveland and Ohio Safety councils; Dr. 
Enos B. Buchanan, chief of the Cleve- 
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land Division of Health Food and Drug 
Administration; and Frank D. Cele- 
breeze, director of the Cleveland De- 
partment of Public Safety. The re- 
maining hour and one-quarter is de- 
voted to questions, problems and demon- 
strations. Those who attend all ten 
meetings will receive Home Safety Cer- 
tificates from the Greater Cleveland 
Safety Council. A simplified course is 
being conducted for Cleveland school 
children. 


ILLINOIS—Approximately 1,800 per- 
sons attended the 42nd Illinois Farm and 
Home Week at the University of Illinois, 
Feb. 2-4. The statewide program, under 
the chairmanship of E. W. Lehmann, 
was reported to be making rapid prog- 
ress. Professor Lehmann, head of the 
department of agricultural engineering, 
University of Illinois, was elected chair- 
man of the Rural Home and Farm Safety 
Committee for Illinois at an all-day con- 
ference at the University Dec. 11. 


That conference, called by H. P. Rusk, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, drew 
representatives of fifty state and nation- 
al organizations. Stanley H. Kershaw, 
Head of the Home and Farm Safety 
Council, read a paper on the national 
safety movement as it effects rural areas. 


INDIANA—The First Home and Farm 
Safety Day, held in Lafayette in con- 
junction with the Annual Farmer’s Week, 
was attended by 950 persons interested in 
participating in safety work. 

South Bend—Plans have been com- 
pleted for a Home Safety Program to be 
conducted by the South Bend Safety 
Council. 


IOWA—Twenty members of the state- 
wide Home and Farm Safety planning 
committee, meeting in the Hotel Kirk- 
wood in Des Moines, elected Kirk Fox, 
editor of “Successful Farming”, chair- 
man, and Bert Woodcock, executive sec- 
retary of the Iowa State Safety Council, 
secretary. 
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TENNESSEE—Pyke Johnson, pres- 
ident of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, will make the opening address at 
the Fifth Southern Safety Conference in 
the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, March 1 
and 2. Ned H. Dearborn, NSC executive 
vice-president, will speak at the confer- 
ence luncheon, also on March 1. 

Sectional meetings on both days will 
include discussions of home and farm 
safety. Clifford Penland, executive sec- 
retary of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce, is general chairman of the con- 
ference. Approximately 1,000 attended 
last year’s conference. 


MICHIGAN—E. L. Anthony, Dean of 
the Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture, has scheduled a Home and 
Farm Safety conference to be held in 
Lansing March 1. Representatives of 
statewide organizations dealing with 
home and farm safety have been in- 
vited. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Representatives 
of organizations concerned with safety 
met in Harrisburg January 25 to com- 
plete plans for a statewide home and 
farm safety program. The plan is mod- 
eled after Ohio’s program. 


KANSAS—A conference to organize 
a state-wide home and farm safety pro- 
gram is planned by the Kansas steering 
committee, composed of Merton Earle, 
executive secretary of the Kansas State 
Safety Council, J. C. Mohler, secretary 
of the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and Mrs. Bertha Campbell, Edu- 
cation Director of the Kansas State 
Board of Health. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL: 


“Safe at Home’”—The 1943 edition, 
revised and in a new format, lists home 
hazards room by room, and discusses 
first aid measures. Fits into a No. 10 en- 
velope for convenient mailing. 

“Fight the Axis in your Home”—This 
four page folder presents the home acci- 
dent problem, details the kinds of acci- 
dents which occur at home, and includes 
a 21-question home safety check list. 

“Home Accident Facts’—First of a 
series of information sheets for students 
and professional safety workers, 8% x 
11 inches, printed both sides, punched 
for standard three-ring binder. Pre- 
sents statistics on types of home acci- 
dents, fatal and non-fatal—background 
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material for safety courses. Subject to 
revision as new statistics are made avail- 
able. 

“Manpower Conservation Through 
Safety; A Coordinated Program for State 
Officials.” A detailed, department-by- 
department listing of what state govern- 
ments need to and can do to prevent 
accidents in all walks of life. 





OTHER AGENCIES: 


“Prevent that Accident’’—Published 
for the New York State Home and Farm 
Advisory Committee by the Good House- 
keeping Institute. 20-page, 1 color with 
2-color cover. Falls, Christmas Trees, 
Poisons, Burns and Scalds, Dry Clean- 
ing Explosions, Suffocation and Asphyx- 
iation, Fires, Gas, Electric, Oil-burn- 
ing and Coal and Wood burning applian- 
ces and Firearms are the hazards warned 
against. 

“Home Defense against Accidents’”— 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Eight-page red, white and blue. Con- 
tains five check lists under the follow- 
ing headings: Maintain Safe Conditions; 
Good Housekeeping; Child Protection; 
Develop Skills; and Form Safe Habits. 


, 1943 








New Childhood Illness: 
It's ‘‘Wringer Arm” 


“Wringer arm,” an often serious injury 
resulting from accidents with wash 
wringers, is becoming an _ important 
childhood “ailment.” 

At the International Medical Assembly 
in Chicago last month Dr. Irwin Schulz 
of Milwaukee (as reported by the Chi- 
cago Daily News) warned that wringer 
injuries are usually much more serious 
than estimated when first seen. ‘Many 
patients,” he said, “have received im- 
mediate medical attention and have been 
dismissed after the first treatment. The 
seriousness of the injury has not been ap- 
preciated.” 

Although such accidents usually involve 
only one arm, histories of several cases 
were presented in which both arms were 
hurt. The injury differs from most home 
injuries in that it is a combination of 
friction burns and bruises ranging from 
superficial injury to deep tissue destruc- 
tion. Symptoms usually are not imme- 
diately apparent, and may take as long 
as two weeks to appear entirely. 

Dr. Schulz’s report emphasizes anew 
the necessity of disconnecting the plug 
when the washer is not being used, or 
when the laundress is not on hand. 

When a child gets his hand caught be- 
tween the rollers of a moving wringer, 
the electrically operated motor keeps the 
rollers turning, pulling the child’s arm 
through it. The chest wall stops further 
further progress at the shoulder, but the 
rollers continue turning, pulling at the 
arm tissues and producing a burn by fric- 
tion. The principal injury therefore oc- 
curs on the upper arm, close to the 
shoulder. 

Frequently the skin is not even broken, 
but there is serious injury to the muscles 
and nerves, and sometimes even to the 
bone. 

Signs of the injury begin to appear 
after a day or two, when necrosis (decay 
of the tissues) begins. This tissue event- 
ually sloughs off, leaving a large open 
wounds that often bare the arm bone. 

First curative measure, according to 
Dr. Schulz’s recommendation, is cleans- 
ing the injury and application of a pres- 
sure dressing of sterilized mechanic’s 
waste. Surgery may be required later to 
remove the decayed tissue; often skin 


grafts and nerve reconstruction are nec- 
essary as long as six months after the in- 
jury. 








Council Readies Films 
To Train Land Army 


Four sound slide films designed to 
train members of the land army in safe 
farm work methods are being prepared 
by the Home and Farm Safety Division 
of the National Safety Council. Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has asked for a land army of 3,500,000 
people this year to help produce food 
for the military and home fronts and 
Lend-Lease. 

Film No. 1, an inspirational film, ex- 
plains some of the production difficul- 
ties faced by farmers, shows how acci- 
dents curtail production, and explains 
that workers must do their work well 
and safely for victory. 

Film No. 2, dealing with safety rules 
for farmsteads, explains what clothing 
should be worn and provides other rules 
for safety in working on the farm and 
in the farm home. 

Film No. 3, an introduction to farm 
machinery, emphasizes the importance of 
knowing hazards before attempting to 
operate farm machines. Tractor dangers 
are described in detail. The fourth 
film, an introduction to handling live- 
stock, lists safe practices which enable 
workers to avoid accidents with live- 
stock. The films, whose titles are to 
be announced later, will be shown to 
groups planning preliminary training 
programs for members of the land army. 





LABOR FOR VICTORY—(irom page 10) 


tragedy brings nights of worry to the 
workers in the home. This, in turn, may 
cause an accident to a worker. Thus, 
the importance of such safe practices 
as keeping knives and pan handles out 
of the reach of little hands cannot be 
overemphasized. It is important, too, 
for mothers to label all medicines. Many 
children and adults have died as a re- 
sult of drinking poisons which were not 
correctly labeled. We might discuss 
many other home hazards, but in gen- 
eral it can be said that “a safe house- 
keeper is a good housekeeper.” I am sure 
American women can do much to save 
manpower for warpower. I know that 
the American Federation of Womens 
Auxiliaries of Labor, representing 200 
local and 19 national and international 
groups, will do its part. 
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Home Safety Advisory Committee 


Home safety activities of the National 
Safety Council are being carried out with 
the guidance of the Home Safety Ad- 
visory Committee. Members of the 
committee (to which new appointments 
will be made from time to time) are as 
follows: 


Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Chairman, 


Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York City. 


Dr. Margaret C. Lewis, Health and 
Safety Advisor, Program Division, Girl 
— Inc., 155 E. 4th street, New York 

ity. 

Richard W. Thrush, Assistant National 
Director, First Aid, Water Safety and 
Accident Prevention, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. James Carmark, chairman of 
Publicity and Home Safety Committees, 
General Federation of Womens Clubs, 
21 Irving avenue, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Edward S. Rogers (representing 
American Public Health Association), 





New York State Department of Health, 
Albany, N. Y. » 

Miss Naomi Deutsch, Children’s Bur- 
eau, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Gladys J. Ward, Extension Spec- 
ialist in Home Management, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Mrs. Wiliam A. Hastings, First Vice- 
President, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 2241 Hollister ave- 
nue, Madison, Wis. 

Fred Mills, Director of Health and 
Safety, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
avenue, New York City. 

T. Alfred Fleming, Director of Con- 
servation, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 85 John street, New York 
City. 

B. M. Pettit, Housing Authority of the 
City of New Haven, 109 Church street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Katharine Fisher, Director, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 57th street at 8th 
avenue, New York City. 





WIN THE SAFETY WAR IN 1943 -(from page 9) 


ers have zealously spread the safety 
message through all possible media with 
the aid of the most important key groups 
of the state. Their activities are de- 
tailed here, not to hold up New York as 
a model—many other states are equally 
energetic and effective—but as an exam- 
ple of the progress the safety movement 
can make within eight months: 

The OWI, New York Women in Ad- 
vertising, and prominent individuals, 
including the Governor who made a 
Labor Day Safety proclamation, have 
been enlisted to blanket the state by 
press and radio. The National Safety 
Council has supplied 750 sets of mats 
of 20 cartoons each for newspaper use; 
insurance companies have _ provided 
posters and other helps. An engaging- 
ly written, attractively produced pamph- 
let, “Prevent That Accident,” published 
for the Committee by the Good House- 
keeping Institute, will be distributed 
through the Department of Health. A 
one-reel film on home safety is plan- 
ned; the State Division of Public Health 
Education has completed 20 panel post- 
ers for display use; radio plays drama- 
tizing safety have been transcribed for 
the state’s 22 stations. 

Training of community leaders who 
will conduct safety classes in their local- 
ities has already begun under the Red 
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Cross, while local parent-teacher groups 
are promoting home safety classes and 
carrying safety information in every 
issue of the State organization’s monthly 
bulletin. Plans are under way to in- 
corporate structural safety engineering 
information into the curricula of archi- 
tectural schools of the state. 





INFANT DEATHS —(from page 7) 
it may cause death if unnoticed. Food 
or milk inhaled, or safety pins, marbles 
or tacks that have been swallowed, are 
also important causes of infant deaths. 
Among the causes of non-fatal but 
often serious accidents are: hot water 
bottles loosely stoppered, poisons or 
drugs left within the child’s reach; falls 
from cribs, high chairs or windows, and 
falls down stairs. 





CONSERVE MANPOWER-— (from page 6) 
was a definite hindrance to the war 
effort. He called upon the Council to 
“mobilize its nationwide resources in 
leading a concerted and intensified cam- 
paign against accidents,” and asked 
“every citizen, in public or private capa- 
city, to enlist in this campaign and do 
his part in preventing wastage of human 
and material resources of the nation 
through accidents.” 
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